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evidence amply shows, was to protect private
executory contracts, and especially contracts of
debt.1 In actual practice, on the other hand, the
decision produced one considerable benefit: in the
words of a contemporary critic, it put private in-
stitutions of learning and charity out of the reach
of "legislative despotism and party violence."

But doubtless, the critic will urge, by the same
sign this decision also put profit-seeking corpora-
tions beyond wholesome legislative control. But
is this a fact? To begin with, such a criticism is
clearly misdirected. As we have just seen, the
New Hampshire Superior Court itself would have
felt that Fletcher 0,9. Peck left it no option but to
declare the amending act void, had Dartmouth
College been, say, a gas company; and this was
in all probability the universal view of bench and
bar in 1819. Whatever blame there is should there-
fore be awarded the earlier decision. But, in the
second place, there does not appear after all to be
so great measure of blame to be awarded. The
opinion in Dartmouth College vs. Woodward leaves
it perfectly clear that legislatures may reserve the
right to alter or repeal at will the charters they grant.

1 Much of the evidence is readily traceable through the Index to
Max Farrand's Records of the Federal Convention.